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The Volunteer Convention 


HE program of the Fourth Inter- 
national Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, which will be held in Toronto, 
Canada, February 26 to March 2, prom- 
ises to be very strong. The sessions 
will be held in Massey Music Hall, the 
largest meeting-place in the city. Some 
of the ablest missionary speakers of 
North America and from the mission 
field will address the Convention at the 
five evening sessions. These addresses 
will deal largely with the obligation of 
promoting the missionary enterprise and 
the means which are essential to its suc- 
cess. A part of each day will be de- 
voted to considering the relation of stu- 
dents to missions, the promotion of mis- 
sionary interest in the colleges, the finan- 
cial problems of missions, the extension 
and development of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and the responsibility 
resting upon clergymen and laymen in 
view of the consecration of students to 
world-wide evangelization. Among the 
speakers who will address the Conven- 
tion are: Rt. Rev. M. S. Baldwin, D.D., 
Bishop of Huron; Rt. Rev. A. Sweat- 
man, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Toronto; 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New York; 
Hon. S. B. Capen, LL.D., president of 
the American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions; Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of 
Jackson, Miss.; Bishop J. M. Thoburn, 
D.D., of India; Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
D.D., of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary; Dr. and Mrs. F. Howard Taylor, 
of the China Inland Mission; and Pro- 
fessor Gamewell and Dr. Ament, who 
are so well known in connection with the 
siege of Peking. 
Three afternoons of the Convention 
will be devoted to section meetings. 


The first of these will be given to simul- 
taneous conferences on the great mis- 
sion fields, and will be addressed by 
missionaries. The fact that the Confer- 
ence of Secretaries and Officers of 
Boards of Missions will be held in To- 
ronto just preceding the Convention will 
insure the attendance of many of these, 
and will thus give opportunities for con- 
tact between the students of the differ- 
ent denominations and their missionary 
leaders. One afternoon will be given to 
conferences to consider different phases 
of work on the mission field. At the 
same time there will be a meeting of pro- 
fessors and instructors, and a conference 
of editors of religious and missionary pa- 
pers and magazines to consider the rela- 
tion of the press to the cause of missions. 
Mr. John R. Mott, the chairman of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, who has 
been visiting Japan, China, and India to 
hold conferences and conduct evangel- 
istic meetings for students, will return in 
time to preside at the Convention. 

No college in which the students real- 
ize the terrible need of the vast masses 
of people in the non-Christian world 
without Jesus Christ will fail to be rep- 
resented at the Convention by its very 
ablest men and women. The strong 
program will bring this need to the at- 
tention of the students of all the institu- 
tions which are thus represented. The 
time has come to push the missionary 
enterprise as never before. The col- 
leges need to be mightily stirred. If 
they are to be so stirred, the delegates 
sent to represent them must be men and 
women of ability and influence. 

The meetings will undoubtedly be of 
such spiritual power that they will in- 
spire the delegates to more earnest liv- 
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ing, and through them will reach the 
whole religious life of the colleges. 
Every Christian should be much in 
prayer each day that the preparations for 
the Convention and its conduct may be 
directed by the Spirit of God. More- 
over, the Christian students of every col- 


lege should exercise faith, energy, and 
resourcefulness to insure an adequate at- 
tendance. Those who attend the Con- 
vention will never regret the sacrifice 
which may be necessary in order to en- 
able them to experience the privileges of 
that mighty gathering. 


The Claims of the Christian Ministry upon Strong Men 


By Professor Henry C 


WRITE to urge what seems to me 
the unusual claims of the Christian 
ministry just now upon the strong men 
in our colleges. And let me begin with 
a frank personal word. In urging upon 
others a calling outside of which I may 
seem myself strictly to stand, I do not 
feel that 1 speak without right and war- 
rant. For though I am a college pro- 
fessor and a teacher of theology, I 
should be neither if I did not have inside 
my work and along with it an unusual 
preaching opportunity. The possibili- 
ties of the Christian ministry to-day 
seem to me so great and so fascinating 
that I could hardly satisfy myself in 
teaching—much as that means to me— 
were the direct work of the Christian 
ministry quite closed. I conceive my- 
self, therefore, as speaking from that 
standpoint. But to come to our imme- 
diate theme; positively the claims of the 
Christian ministry to-day upon strong 
men are contained in two facts—the 
great present opportunity and the fact 
that this calling may be said to be in the 
highest sense the ministry. 

I. The Great Present Opportunity.— 
The opportunity for the Christian preach- 
er consists in the modern “ return to the 
historical Christ,” and in the living, per- 
sonal Bible which historical study has 
given us. It can hardly be doubted that 
Principal Fairbairn is right in saying 
that “ our day has been marked by a re- 
turn to the sources of a quite specific 
character—it has been, more than any 
other, a return to the historical Christ— 
to Him as the Person who created alike 
the Evangelists and the Apostles, by 
whom He is described and interpreted.” 
“This is not an individual or incidental 
thing, but represents the tide and pas- 


. King, D.D., Oberlin 


sion of the time; is, as it were, the sum 
and essence of the living, historical, philo- 
sophical, and religious spirit.’’ Since the 
year 1835, in which Strauss issued his 
life of Jesus, the attention of men has 
been concentrated as never before upon 
the Gospels. Every syllable of the rec- 
ord has had repeated study from the 
most varied points of view. It is a note- 
worthy fact that every life of Christ 
worth reading outside the Gospels has 
been written since that year. We are 
now able to put the life of Christ in its 
historical setting—political, social, liter- 
ary, moral, and religious—to an extent 
and with a certainty never before pos- 
sible. This means that our generation 
knows the historical life of Christ mere 
perfectly than any generation sitce 
Christ was on earth, can put that life 
more vividly and correctly before itself, 
and can judge more accurately and in- 
terpret more certainly the meaning of 
His every word and act. Now for one 
who really believes that the supreme 
revelation of God was made in the earth- 
ly life of Christ, and that Christ is the 
supreme message of the preacher, that 
is a momentous gain. The whole sci- 
ence of Biblical theology, moreover, is 
practically the product of the last fifty 
years, and there are now accessible to 
the preacher such careful and systematic 
studies of the teaching of Jesus as the 
world never before saw. All this simply 
means that we are face to face with the 
life and teaching of Jesus in a way to 
inspire to the liveliest hope for the deep- 
ening and empowering of the message of 
the Christian preacher. And it means 
at the same time that to-day the strong 
man who in thorough training is willing 
to face and master this great new sense 
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of the historical life of Christ has an in- 
comparable opportunity, an opportunity 
unmatched in any preceding period of 
the Church—the opportunity to set forth 
as never before the concrete, living, per- 
sonal, attracting Christ. For while every 
great epoch in the life of the Church has 
sprung from some return to the Chris- 
tian sources, the present is in a peculiar 
sense a return to Christ himself—the 
Lord and Master of us all. 

It is another part of the same great 
movement of historical study that has 
given to us what I have called a living, 
personal Bible. The Christian believes in 
a living God, who has made a concrete 
and progressive revelation of himself in 
the history of the race. The record of 
the pre-eminent meetings of God with 
men he believes he possesses in the 
Bible. To enter into the fullness of that 
progressive self-revelation he needs to 
get at least a fair understanding of the 
historical situation of the writers. Now 
the historical study of these last years 
has here put the Christian world for ever 
in its debt. For it makes it possible for 
us to enter into the historical situation 
of the ancient writers as never before, 
and therefore more certainly to under- 
stand them. It is probably true to say, 
for example, that for the first time since 
the generation in which the books were 
written, we can read the prophets with 
understanding of all essential parts. 
Such books as George Adam Smith’s 
“The Book of the Twelve Prophets” 
and Sanders and Kent’s “ Messages of 
the Prophets ” help us to see the proph- 
ets as living men, facing precise prob- 
lems, in a strong developing career. 
They become for us warm living realities 
and touch us as never before with the 
inspiration of a personal life in which 
God works. And so throughout, under 
historical study the Bible becomes in- 
stinct with life, permeated through and 
through with the sense of the personal 
life of men in touch with the life of the 
personal God. And this means again for 
the preacher an incomparable opportu- 
nity. The strong man who is willing to 
take the time and pains to master his 
material has the power to-day to make 
the Bible live for men as it has never 
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lived before, for it is incarnate ideals that 
really move us. Let him not underesti- 
mate his opportunity. Men are hungry 
for such a living presentation of the 
Scriptures. In the light of the facts now 
reviewed, it is a reasonable expectation that 
the best preaching the world has ever seen 
is but a little way ahead. The opportu- 
nity of the next generation of Christian 
ministers may well be coveted. 

II. The Ministry.—But the claims of 
the Christian ministry are to be seen also 
in the fact that it is in the deepest sense 
the one great ministry to men—the su- 
preme service that one man can render 
to another. It ministers the supreme 
good—the directest, completest, most 
perfect answer to the demand for life. 
“T came that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.” Christ does 
not shrink from that test; nay, He chal- 
lenges it, and with undoubted right. 
For, after all, persons are the great facts. 
The very best thing in the gift of God 
is a friend, and love has been truly called 
“joy in personal life.’’ It is in the per- 
sonal relations, after all, that we really 
live. It follows at once that the great- 
est facts are the greatest persons, and 
the supreme person of history the su- 
preme fact. Christ is that supreme per- 
son. He who can put another into 
touch with the personal life of Christ has 
brought him life in the highest sense 
and in the highest degree. Even our 
poor human lives have unfathomed re- 
sources, but only His “ the unsearchable 
riches.” He is the answer to all ques- 
tions; He alone is adequate to all situa- 
tions. 


“ For He who hath the heart of God sufficed, 
Can satisfy all hearts—yea, thine and mine.” 


The greatest service one can do for 
another is simply to share his own vision 
of the best—to witness to that in which 
he lives. And the great vision, the - 
priceless value, is Christ. To catch the 
vision for ourselves and to give convinc- 
ing witness to men of Him is the highest 
service that can be rendered. As one 
of the greatest of living German the- 
ologians has written: “The writer’s 
power is insufficient for such speech 
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concerning Jesus as should make his 
portrait alive and powerful in the soul of 
the reader. When a man can do that 
he ought to cease to be an academic the- 
ologian ; he should hasten as a preacher 
of the Gospel to give to the community 
the best thing that can be given it.” Let 
the strong man, then, once more, who is 


A Plea for Foreign 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D., 


HIS article is addressed to men 

who are honestly desirous of being 
used by God for the extension of His 
Kingdom, but who do not feel called 
either into the foreign field or the min- 
istry. They are looking forward to busi- 
ness or professional life, but want to 
make the most of their spare time for 
distinctively Christian work. 

Let me suggest that they become spe- 
cialists in foreign missions. Beginning 
with the less important motives, this is 
recommended in the first place because 
of the almost unique mental stimulus of 
the subject. Few men realize its length 
and breadth and depth. One may begin 
with the principles and problems of mis- 
sions. Ask the average college man 
what they are, and you will not soon fill 
a note-book with matter worth reading. 
But read Lawrence’s “ Modern Missions 
in the East,” Clarke’s “ Study of Chris- 
tian Missions,” Gibson’s “ Mission Prob- 
lems and Mission Methods in South 
China,” and the Report of the Ecumeni- 
cal Missionary Conference, and you will 
see that here is no homeopathic dose for 
your mind, that you have not elected 
what is technically known as a “ snap.” 
Over against a few simple principles and 
issues, we have the complexity arising 
from every possible change of circum- 
stance except God above and human nat- 
ure here below. Will anyone say that as 
a branch, foreign missions is less impor- 
tant or less profound than political econ- 
omy or social science? 

Further, this specialty involves a vast 
mass of collateral material. The study 
of foreign missions will give one an ap- 
petite for all sorts of reading which has 
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willing himself to take the needed time 
and pains really to put himself in the 
presence of Christ until he gets the true 
sources of effective witnessing, be sure 
that in carrying to men the message of 
the personal Christ he ministers indeed 
the highest good; he has the supreme 
ministry to men—the greatest calling. 


Mission Specialists 
University of Pennsylvania 


been perhaps of little interest before. 
At once a taste is create for geography. 
How many college men who have never 
been in a mission-study class would be 
unable to say whether Madras was on 
the east or west coast of India? In this 
connection an advertisement might well 
be inserted calling attention once more 
to the real opportunity afforded by the 
present course of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, “ A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions.” Here is a chance 
for a man to clinch his knowledge of 
world geography, and learn much be- 
sides. For some reason or other, Ori- 
ental history had always seemed a dull 
subject to the writer, until contact with 
it through the mission-study class. Miss 
Hodgkin’s “ Via Christi,’ or Barnes’ 
“Two Thousand Years of Missions Be- 
fore Carey,” cannot fail to make a man 
regret that he knows so little of church 
history, while Speer’s “ Missions and 
Politics in Asia” will surely quicken a 
permanent interest in the problems of 
present world-politics. No student of 
missions can long be unaware of a vexa- 
tious gap in his knowledge if he is igno- 
rant of the great religions of the world, a 
topic not soon exhausted: and some men 
at least will be stimulated to study Ori- 
ental literature, perhaps in the original 
languages. All sorts of books describing 
countries, racial characteristics, present 
developments of thought and action in 
the East will become more fascinating 
than novels. Not all men may be equally 
interested in all these lines, but he must 
be hopelessly dull whose intellectual life 
is not broadened and intensified by a 
study of foreign missions. Be it remem- 
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bered, however, that such result is not 
to be expected from mere desultory 
reading. Let a man work with the en- 
ergy and system that he would bestow 
upon a post-graduate course if he wishes 
to know what there is in the subject. 

Intellectual stimulus comes not wholly 
from books. The side that will appeal 
most strongly to some men is that of the 
practical problems of foreign missions 
on the home field—how to interest the 
Church and the general public in this 
great work. MHere, then, is room for 
hard thinking. 

Secondly, the man who devotes him- 
self to this work will find in it great spir- 
itual stimulus. In its larger outlines he 
is studying the plan of God for the whole 
world; in its details he sees the power 
of God in transforming individuals. The 
sacrifices of missionaries on the field and 
of the converts who forsake practically 
everything else in accepting Christ, keep 
constantly before him ideals of self-de- 
nial. Missionary biographies are good 
spiritual tonics. There is danger, of 
course, that a man may forget all but 
the intellectual interest of the subject, or 
in his delight in the machinery of method 
may ignore the power by which alone 
the machinery can be effective, but this 
difficulty is not one peculiar to this 
branch of Christian work. We must 
realize in every line the folly of attempt- 
ing great things for God, unless we at 
the same time expect great things from 
God. 

The argument that should appeal most 
strongly to a Christian man, however, is 
the need of such specialists. It is not 
too much to say that foreign missions is 
the most important work in the world, 
and relatively to its importance is the 
most neglected work in the world. Its 
fundamental need is the arousing of the 
Church which is responsible for its prose- 
cution. If God calls a man abroad, no 
amount of usefulness anywhere else will 
be accepted as a substitute for obedi- 
ence; but the man who for any reason 
ought not to go can find a large oppor- 
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tunity to share in the evangelization of 
the world in this generation. The work 
involved is one for which a college train- 
ing is specially desirable, and yet is al- 
most universally avoided by those who are 
pastors. The futility of depending alto- 
gether upon the last-named class ought 
to have been apparent long ago. Com- 
paratively few pastors specialize in for- 
eign missions. Many know almost noth- 
ing about it. In a mass of churches it is 
either altogether absent from the public 
prayer or alluded to only in a most per- 
functory way. Even when interested, 
the pastor is frequently unable to give 
the time required for instructing and or- 
ganizing the people. A single man could 
revolutionize a church or a whole dis- 
trict. He could infuse interest into meet- 
ings by speaking himself and supplying 
others with material to present ; he could 
lead study classes, one of the surest 
ways of creating a permanent enthusi- 
asm ; he could arouse to definite and con- 
stant prayer; he could introduce such 
methods of giving as would be a great 
blessing to those who adopted them, and 
would greatly increase the contributions 
of the church. He could train the mis- 
sionary committee in the Young People’s 
Society, and could see that missionary 
information was systematically supplied 
to the Sunday-school. For a man with 
a real training in this line new possibili- 
ties for usefulness would constantly arise. 
All the practical energy that a man pos- 
sessed would find a field for exercise. 

If this is a worthy calling for a college 
man, how shall he prepare for it? Begin 
at once. before other claims lay hold 
upon you. Take up systematic study of 
missions in the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment course, and put much energy into 
it. Take your earliest opportunity to 
attack the problem of interesting some 
church, Sunday-school, or Young Peo- 
ple’s Society. You may never be per- 
mitted to leave this country, but you may 
do a work that in God’s sight will be no 
less useful than that of those who have 
gone to the uttermost parts of the earth. 








The Aim of the Bible-Class Leader 


By Professor Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Syracuse University 


oh state my proposition at the very 

outset, | believe that the aim of 
the Bible-class leader in college Chris- 
tian Association work should be to en- 
courage and aid the members of his class 
to daily, systematic and intelligent Bible 
study for the purpose of reproducing in 
their lives the character of Jesus. 

The proposition involves two things: 
first, the aim itself, and, secondly, the 
means of attaining it. 


1. Reproducing the Character of 
Jesus—the Aim. 


The supremacy of Jesus in our effort 
is asserted here, not as a mere truism, 
but in the full consciousness that it never 
needed greater emphasis than at the 
present time. Jesus is the one fact in re- 
ligion that has not grown stale and that 
has not lost its attractive power. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, men are still 
saying, “ Sir, we would see Jesus ”; and 
nothing else is likely to satisfy. If we are 
to accomplish anything worth doing, we 
must make men see Jesus as He is, and 
as He is in us. 

Though we may never utter it in so 
many words—in fact, the less we speak 
of it the better—the aim of reproducing 
the character of Jesus must be clearly and 
constantly in mind. For if we lack defi- 
nite purpose our work will be like a pict- 
ure out of focus—lacking definite outline, 
hazy, and blurred. 

But to be more specific, we should aim 
to reproduce the character of Jesus in its 
threefold aspect. 

(1) His experience. The secret of the 
power of Jesus was in His close relation 
with His Father; He was in constant liv- 
ing touch with God. Notice the easy 
familiarity with which from early child- 
hood He calls God His Father. At the 
three crises of His life—the baptism, the 
temptation, and the transfiguration—it 
is the consciousness of Sonship that 
gives Him confidence, joy, and victory. 
Neither are we left in ignorance as to 





how this consciousness was kept alive: 
Jesus was a man of prayer. 

In Jewish synagogues to-day you will 
find a tiny lamp that is never allowed to 
go out. It is called “the perpetual 
lamp.” It corresponds to the custom: 
“Fire shall be kept burning upon the 
altar continually; it shall not go out.” 
(Lev. vi. 13.) The application is clear. 

(2) His being. “The spirit of holi- 
ness ” is mentioned by Paul (Rom. i. 4) 
as an important factor in the declaration 
of Jesus as the Son of God. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the term does not refer 
to the Holy Spirit, but to the human 
spirit of Jesus, which was, however, dis- 
tinguished from that of ordinary human- 
ity by an exceptional and transcendental 
holiness. Negatively, then, in the ab- 
sence of vices, and positively, in the pos- 
session of the noblest virtues, He is our 
example of what we should be. 

(3) His activity. Jesus knew the value 
of individual human life. He was filled 
with the highest missionary spirit. He 
had a passion for winning men for their 
own sake, and He died to gain them. 


2. Bible Study—a Means. 


This definite, practical aim, to which 
should now be added the considerations 
of time and the competency of the aver- 
age teacher, will determine the character 
of the Bible study to be pursued. These 
considerations will exclude critical and 
technically scientific Bible study. Critical 
Bible study has its place, but that place 
is not the Association classes. Chemical 
analysis of food is important, but at meal- 
time food for strength and work is 
needed. The average twenty minutes of 
daily private study and the weekly hour 
of conference have for their primal aim 
the furnishing of the stated supply to 
nourish in us the life of Christ; to dissi- 
pate them in considering and discussing 
critical problems, however interesting 
and important they may be in themselves, 
and by those who have not sufficient time 
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nor the competency to deal with them, 
is, in my view, a grievous misappropria- 
tion of time. 

But here we should avoid the other ex- 
treme, namely, of neglecting historical 
sequence and _ historical surroundings. 
Revelation was manifest in life and his- 
tory. If we disregard this fact our study 
will fail of being systematic and intelli- 
gent, it will be robbed of its life-like char- 
acter, which is so charming. As our 
Bible study is a means and not the end, 
we must firmly subordinate everything 
that dissipates or interferes with the end. 
And here we shall need all the grace of 
God to avoid cant and artificial interpre- 
tations. 

The supremacy of Jesus in our aim 
will help us in another matter. There 
are certain Bible characters and Biblical 
situations that are, to say the least, only 
partially commendable. To make the 
point clear I instance the action of Jo- 
seph recorded in Gen. xlvii. 13-26. When 
we come upon such an incident, what at- 


titude are we to take? Are we bound to 
commend or defend the action, because 
no fault is found with it in the Scripture 
text? I think not. The best procedure, 
it seems to me, will be to make the situa- 
tion face Jesus. We should ask our- 
selves, would Jesus have acted thus? If, 
in full view of His life and teaching, we 
can answer yes, very well; if not, we 
must at all hazards assert His supremacy. 
It is well, then, to remember, “ One is 
your Master, even Christ.” (Matt. xxiii. 
8, 9.) He is the touchstone by which 
every teaching and situation must be 
tested. We may follow any man as far 
as he follows Him; but when his conduct 
deviates from the principles of Christ, 
we may not follow him, be he prophet or 
saint. In applying this principle we shall 
find much contrast, and many Biblical 
situations will only have a negative les- 
son; but we shall place the emphasis 
upon the right point, and see everything 
as it is related to Him, who alone is our 
Master. 


Mr. Mott's Visits to Japan in 1896 and 1901—A Comparison 


By R. S. Miller, B.A., United States Legation, Tokyo 


HE details of the remarkable re- 
sults following the visit of Mr. 
John R. Mott to Japan in September and 
October of last year are now pretty gen- 
erally known. The account reads like 
a page from the book of Acts; and in 
fact many of the same elements were in 
both — united and unceasing prayer, 
plain testimony to the power of a living 
Christ, and the manifest working of the 
Holy Spirit. Nothing just like it in in- 
tensity, extent, and in the character of 
the persons reached has been known in 
the history of missions in Japan, and 
what wonder that the faith of the oldest 
and best-informed missionaries, as well 
as that of the youngest and most hope- 
ful, was rebuked! 

And yet the full significance of the re- 
sults attending Mr. Mott’s work is lost 
to one who looks merely at the present 
and does not at the same time glance at 
the conditions preceding and leading up 
to that remarkable manifestation. Five 


years ago when Mr. Mott visited Japan, 
“the iron door that leadeth into the 
city,” that has now “ opened of its own 
accord,” was practically closed. The 
Japanese nation had for so long been 
smarting under the unequal conditions 
imposed by her treaties with foreign 
powers that the people as a whole bore 
an ill-concealed resentment toward for- 
eigners generally. “Western” and 
“foreign ” were no longer words to con- 
jure with, as they had been in the past, 
but were rather terms of reproach; and 
it was a common experience in various 
departments of life for ideas and plans, 
however good in themselves, to be re- 
jected simply because they originated in 
the West. 

Therein lay the difficulty in Mr. Mott’s 
former mission—to introduce and organ- 
ize an institution on Western lines that 
would still be acceptable to a sensitive 
and over-wrought people. That task 
was performed, however, with states- 
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manlike skill. The Student Union was 
launched in Japan and many new Asso- 
ciations organized. Yet when all pos- 
sible had been done, that could only be 
called a time of laying the foundations 
and of planting the seed. 

The intervening years have been a 
period of building alike in the Associa- 
tion movement and in the national life. 
Chiefly through the able leadership of 
Mr. Galen M. Fisher and his Japanese 
co-workers, new Associations have been 
formed, systematic Bible studies have 
been planned and introduced, and the 
movement in all its varied lines of activ- 
ity has been strengthened and extended. 
Japan has meanwhile taken a new place 
in the family of nations. Following the 
war with China the supersensitive feel- 
ing and ill-concealed resentment gave 
place to a justifiable pride at her well- 
earned public recognitton. ‘The nation 
went ahead by leaps and bounds in all 
commercial and industrial pursuits. The 
national revenues, the output of her in- 
dustries in many directions and her for- 
eign trade doubled or trebled in the brief 
space of five or six years. Her codes of 
law were revised, her educational system 
extended, and her military forces greatly 
strengthened. Finally the new treaties, 
so long contended for, came into opera- 
tion in 1899, and Japan took another 
long stride forward in her onward march. 
She was no longer to be treated as an 
inferior, bound down by ties of exterri- 
toriality, but was an equal, with all her 
sovereign rights restored within her own 
territories and a rapidly expanding in- 
fluence in international affairs. 

Then came the time of harvest and the 
putting in of the sickle. In the spring 
preceding Mr. Mott’s visit there were 
signs of an unusual awakening in the re- 
ligious life of the people as well as in 
other lines of activity. Special evan- 
gelistic services were held in Tokyo and 
throughout the empire, resulting in 
thousands of inquirers and many addi- 
tions to the church. Our faith was 
thereby in a measure prepared to expect 
great things in the autumn; but, as often, 
our faith was too small. The results of 
Mr. Mott’s visit need not be repeated 
here; yet it is well to say that those re- 
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sults would be less remarkable and to 
be received with greater reservation had 
there been less preparation, less thor- 
oughness of execution, a smaller volume 
of prayer, or less painstaking in conserv- 
ing the results. As it is, the work must 
stand—with all due allowance for the in- 
evitable falling away that would follow 
in any country—as one of the miracles 
of modern missions, the fruitage of years 
of faithful labors on the part of all those 
who, through evil and good report, have 
planted and sown and watered. 

But the end is not yet. There is a tide 
in the affairs of nations as well as of in- 
dividuals; and the tide in the religious 
life of Japan, as in all national interests, 
is just now at the full. It is a turning- 
point in the battle with Satan for the 
young manhood of a rising nation; and 
not for one nation only, for the mighty 
empire of China, just rousing from her 
long sleep, will largely look to modern, 
Oriental Japan for her precedents. Now 
as never during the history of the As- 
sociations is the time to place men and 
equipments in the field; for I am con- 
vinced, after years of experience and ob- 
servation in that country, that there is no 
more promising factor in the new life of 
Japan, moral, industrial, or political, than 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement in Japanese schools and cities. 

And, lest I be thought to be voicing 
the enthusiasm of an individual or of a 
group of specialists, let me quote the 
words of a resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christian Workers, 
native and foreign, held in Tokyo in Oc- 
tober, 1900—a conference that has been 
designated “the most representative 
and influential gathering of Japanese 
Christians ever held ”: 

“ Resolved that, in view of the general 
conditions prevailing in Japan during 
the past few years—especially since the 
operation of the Revised Treaties—and 
of the special spiritual awakening that 
has taken place during the first year of 
the new century ; and in view of the high 
value placed by veteran missionaries 
upon the work done by the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Japan 
during the last decade: we believe that 
the present time offers a unique oppor- 
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tunity for the further extension of the 
Association movement in Japan, and for 
the co-operation of more foreign secre- 
taries to that end.” 

God has abundantly favored the work 
of the Associations in Japan in the past. 
And if the results of Mr. Mott’s recent 
visit are to be properly followed up and 
the advantage already gained in the fight 
against sin, superstition, false religions, 
and materialism in that country is to be 
held, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation should be planted in every city of 
over 50,000 inhabitants and in every 
higher institution of learning, govern- 
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ment or private, during the next five 
years; its influence should be extended 
as far as practicable to smaller communi- 
ties and to schools where as yet no As- 
sociation can be organized ; and the way 
should be prepared for entering the 
great fields as yet practically untouched 
—the industrial classes and the young 
men of the army and navy. For these 
important purposes additional foreign 
secretaries will be needed, while build- 
ings, erected at a moderate cost in the 
principal city, and student centers as the 
work progresses, will be like corner- 
stones in the building of a nation. 


ra) 


By E. N. Parmelee, University of Minnesota, 1901 


ORTY-FIVE men from the various 
college Associations of Minne- 
sota spent one week of their Christmas 
holiday vacation in evangelistic work. 
These men were chosen from among 
those who during the year had been 
active in the spiritual work of the As- 
sociations. 

Two weeks before the campaign 
opened, an all-day conference was held 
at the office of the State Committee. It 
was fortunate in having present Mr. C. 
IX. Ober, formerly Student Secretary of 
the International Committee. At this 
conference all phases of the proposed 
work were discussed, and definite plans 
were made for a thorough preparation 
of the workers. During the intervening 
time daily meetings of the workers were 
held at the various colleges. At these 
the suggestions received at the confer- 
ence were perfected, and each man was 
brought face to face with the requisites 
necessary for the success of the cam- 
paign. 

The men went out in bands of five. 
Not more than two men from the same 
college were assigned to any one band. 
Selections for the various fields of labor 
were made at a conference of the presi- 
dents of the different Associations, great 
care being taken that the right man was 
chosen for each place. Assignments 
were made ten days before the work 


opened, and every man was urged to 
make a close study of his own field. 

The places selected for work varied in 
size from a country church to towns of 
2,000 population. In places where there 
were more Protestant churches than 
one, the meetings were as far as pos- 
sible carried on by the union efforts of 
these churches. The places were se- 
cured by the State Secretaries early in 
the year. This gave opportunity for a 
study of the conditions existing in each 
place. Suggestions were sent out from 
the State Office to the different pastors, 
urging various lines of preliminary 
preparation, so that the Christian people 
at each point were looking forward in 
prayerful consecration to the arrival of 
the band. 

The kind and number of meetings held 
at each place depended in a large de- 
gree upon local conditions. Each day’s 
work was begun with a band meeting, 
where the line of battle for that day was 
planned, records of the work made, and 
definite prayer-lists arranged, in accord- 
ance with the previous meetings and 
cases of personal work. During the day 
prayer-meetings were held with the 
Christians at the churches and homes. 
Some of the objects of these meetings 
were—to strengthen the Christians and 
lead them to do personal work, to have 
them join in prayer for the unconverted, 
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and to make definite preparations for the 
evening meetings. 

During the week several children’s 
meetings were held, and on Sunday af- 
ternoon a meeting for men only, for 
which careful preparation was made dur- 
ing the whole week. At the evening 
meetings there was always given an op- 
portunity to confess Christ. 

The reports from the nine bands show 
that 124 persons asked for the prayers of 
Christian people, of which number 81 
were men; 184 were led to begin for the 
first time a Christian life —of these 97 
were men. ‘The forty-five men reported 
a total of 426 cases of personal work, of 
which number 336 were with men. The 
names of those who had accepted Christ 
as their Savior were handed to the pas- 
tors, and in most cases the men took 
active part in the meetings. Several 
Bible classes and young people’s meet- 


ings were started, while special efforts 
were put forth to strengthen those al- 
ready organized. Through these means 
the new converts were in all cases drawn 
into an active Christian life, that the re- 
sults of the week might be preserved and 
made to bear more fruit for the Master’s 
Kingdom. 

There were other valuable results of 
the week’s efforts. First among these is 
the fact that the forty-five men who took 
part returned to their college Associa- 
tions with a larger vision of the working 
of the Spirit, and with a stronger deter- 
mination to make their lives felt by per- 
sonal dealing with their fellow-students. 
The lives of these men, with their faith 
strengthened and their experience en- 
larged, will mean much toward the spir- 
itual life and definite evangelistic efforts 
in the student Associations of Minne- 
sota. 


Recent Experiences of Students in Personal Work 


O season of the year gives better 
opportunities for individual work 
by students to lead their fellows to Christ 
than the winter term. As an incentive 
to the men in all parts of the continent 
to seize these opportunities, the follow- 
ing recent instances of personal work 
are narrated by students. They are 
from large universities as well as small 
denominational colleges, and from the 
East, North, South, and West. Thou- 
sands of similar experiences this winter 
will do much to make the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students real. 


In a Student's Room 


We were all surprised, one Sunday af- 
ternoon, to see one of the rougher men 
express a desire to be a Christian. A 
few days later I dropped in to talk with 
him. He was reading the Bible, much 
to my wonder, and was glad to talk over 
the step he had taken. He had gotten 
a new idea of what it meant to be a 
Christian, and wanted to lead a better 
life. He could not understand how 
Christ could care for him. While talk- 
ing with him we were interrupted by 
three men, not Christians, who came 


noisily into the room. My heart sank. 
They saw the open Bible between us, 
and there were a few moments of awk- 
ward silence... Now what? Should I 
talk to all four, or change the subject? 
The latter would be admitting defeat. I 
told them we were discussing what it 
means to be a Christian, and asked them 
what they thought about it. At first 
they joked in an embarrassed way, but 
this soon wore off, and I was able to 
clear up several misconceptions. After 
a while the visitors departed, and a few 
minutes later I left, after asking the stu- 
dent to read through St. John’s Gospel 
and see if that did not help him. As I 
went down the hall, I found the most 
noisy of the three waiting for me. He 
apologized for his ill-timed humor, and 
wanted to talk to me. So there at the 
head of the stairs we had another con- 
versation about the Christian life. How 


glad I was, as I walked home through - 


the twilight, that I had not changed the 
subject at that critical time. 
By a General Secretary 


I have very attractive living quarters 
in this building. When I see any fellow 


~~ 


“ 
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that I know at all, or that will listen to a 
plain talk, I ask him over to the room, 
give him something to eat and talk about 
things in general, which inevitably leads 
up to a discussion of the needs, spiritual 
and moral, of our college, and then I try 
as tactfully and as strongly as I can to 
impress on him his responsibility in the 
line of his personal life, conduct, and in- 
fluence, and he generally goes away a 
trifle more thoughtful than when he 
came in. I have had several good talks 
with fellows about joining the church. 
Then, again, I believe you can get closer 
to a man by treating him hospitably, as 
a guest in your room, than in any other 
way; and so my room, being quiet, is 
used often by a couple of fellows as a 
place to study, with whom I often talk 
frankly, and with whom I am not yet 
through. 


Leading into Active Service 


He was like the rich young ruler that 
came to the Master—one thing he 
lacked. His life was pure and upright, 
he had “ kept the commandments,” but 
he had not entered the Kingdom of God. 
The Personal Workers’ Class asked our 
Heavenly Father to prepare his heart 
for a message, and then one went to him 
in his room and solicited his aid in the 
work of the Association, and particularly 
in Bible study, asking him to try the 
study himself. He consistently refused 
on the ground that time was lacking. 
The visit was repeated, and little change 
was noticed. Our requests for him con- 
tinued to be made; again was he ear- 
nestly talked to, but with no result. A 
summer intervened. In the autumn he 
took up the work of the Association, 
serving efficiently on one of the com- 
mittees ; and now his influence is strong 
for all that is pure and upright and 
actively Christ-like. 


By a State College Secretary 


At a reception given by the local As- 
sociation this afternoon I met a bright 
young athlete who had given his heart 
to Christ at the time of my visit to one 
of our colleges. - Never, but once, have 
I addressed a meeting of young men 


where there was a decision without per- 
sonal work. This was not an exception. 
After the meeting closed, I met him as 
he was leaving the room. I asked him 
if he was a Christian ; he moved nervous- 
ly, and tried to evade me, finally reply- 
ing that he was not. The question was 
squarely put, “Don’t you think you 
ought to be?” After a little talk about 
being as good as professing Christians, 
he was led to see that the invitation of 
Christ was to him regardless of others. 
It was evident that conviction had seized 
him—the talk had been on personal pur- 
ity. I asked him if he did not need 
Christ to help him overcome tempta- 
tions, and received an affirmative reply. 
“ Then,” I said, “the thing for you to 
do is to accept Him. Will you do it 
now?” In a moment he replied, “I 
will.” Later I wrote him inquiring 
about his Bible study and whether he 
had joined the church, to which he re- 
plied that he had taken up systematic 
study and had joined the church. To- 
day he is enjoying the Christian life. 


With a College Chum 


The hardest case of personal work the 
Lord ever moved me to was with an old 
college chum. For twelve years I had 
known him; three years we had roomed 
together. In sports, society, intellectual 
pursuits, and in little schemes for earn- 
ing money during vacation, we were the 
most devoted companions. But in spite 
of our devotion to each other, we were 
as different in dispositions as the two 
poles of a magnet. As chief among 
these differences, I was a Christian, he 
was not; and—shame it is to me—in all 
those years I never earnestly sought to 
win him to the knowledge of Jesus. His 
parents were theosophists, and he was 
steeped in the fumes of that moral nar- 
cotic. This fact made it hard for me 
to approach him, and I put it off until 
last spring, when I was simply forced by 
the Spirit to go 280 miles for the sole 
purpose of talking with him. An occa- 
sion was made for a stroll down to 
the river-bank, and there we reviewed 
our past relations, the growth of our 
friendship, the trials of our affection for 
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each other. Finally, as we looked a lit- 
tle into the future, | turned to him and 
said: “ Pete, we have been chums a long 
time; we have never had a harsh word 
Or a quarrel; we have stuck by each 
other in many hard places, and have 
shared many a joyous time. There is 
just one thing about us that is not satis- 
factory to me; that is, that you are not 
a Christian, and I know it is the one 
thing you lack.” And then the manly 
fellow looked me straight in the eye and 
said, “‘ Sid, we'll talk that over now.” 
The result of the whole matter was that 
my friend, who is the leader in social and 
musical circles of the University, studied 
Speer’s “ The Man Christ Jesus,” joined 
the Association, and has declared his in- 
tention to live a Christian life. This was 
the hardest and best personal work of 
my life. 


In a Bible Class 


We had been meeting from week to 
week in the Bible class, and relating to 
each other the thoughts that had been 
most helpful. The question of who 
were Christians had never been asked, 
but the one prevailing thought had been 
that, as our eyes were opened to a clear- 
er conception of a more perfect life, we 
might have the courage and the strength 
to live up to the best that we knew, and 
never to be known as “ quitters.” In 
football we had no sympathy with the 
man who was a “ quitter,” and we could 
not see why one should be more excus- 
able in his moral life. One morning one 
of the fellows, who at first had been very 
backward, seemed to be more interested 
than usual, and after the class had been 
dismissed he remained. It was an op- 
portunity not to be neglected. He stat- 
ed that he was not a Christian, and had 
said that he never intended to be, but to 
reject Christ now would make him, in 
his own eyes, a “ quitter,” and that he 
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would not be. After a short talk he 
gave me his hand, stating that from that 
time on he would be known as a Chris- 
tian. We then bowed our heads, and 
thanked God for His goodness and the 
way in which He had led us. In less 
than two weeks he gave his name to the 
pastor as one desiring to unite with the 
church, and he at once became actively 
engaged in religious work. 


During Vacation 


Our band of four students were doing 
evangelistic work during vacation. The 
place was a small town where the con- 
ditions of work were very difficult. The 
young man in question is a student who 
is out of college this year, living at home 
and working in an office. He had at- 
tended several of our meetings, and 
showed a strong interest. We looked 
upon him as a Christian man, for he was 
known to be a member of the church, 
and we counted him as helper with us 
in the work. But evidently the young 
man himself felt differently, and the 
Spirit of God had been working in his 
heart. At the close of a men’s meeting, 
when an appeal was made for those who 
felt their weakness and wanted to be 
made “strong in the Lord and in the 
strength of His might” to signify the 
same, our friend was the first to raise 
his hand. He was not the man to be 
handled roughly, but was ready in a 
quiet personal talk to acknowledge that, 
though he had joined the church as a 
boy, he had not lived up to his profes- 
sion, and as a man was entirely dissatis- 
fied with his life. He showed every sign 
of sincerity, and, with the clear deter- 
mination of one who had done some 
careful, conclusive thinking, he stood out 
manfully and said he wanted henceforth 
to lead a life which would be more con- 
sistent with his profession as a follower 
of Christ. 




















Christian Life in Medical Schools 
By A. B. Williams, Jr. 


OUR years of life in a medical school 

is usually a pretty severe test of 

character. It seems as if more than the 

usual number of forces for evil were 

focussed with more than usual intensity 
upon the lives of medical students. 

The great cities where most of the 
schools are located are places where vice 
walks openly. Men come here from 
country homes or from colleges where 
the ties have been close and strong, and 
feel, as they have never felt in their lives 
before, the utter absence of restraint. 
One who has never felt it can hardly 
realize the overwhelming sense of loss of 
individuality which comes from mingling 
with the great crowd of a strange city. 
Add to this loneliness, and it is a very 
easy thing for a man to take the first 
opportunity for diversion that . offers 
itself. Men who have gone down the 
path before are not lacking to show the 
new man the sights of the town, and, 
through this influence alone, many a fel- 
low has lost his manhood before forty- 
eight hours of his life in the city have 
passed. 

The environment of most medical 
schools also is such that men are brought 
face to face daily with sin in its worst 
types, until the horror of it wears away 
and it becomes a common thing. As one 
man said, ““ We not only have to look 
upon corruption,—we have to handle it.” 
In the vicinity of most medical schools 
it is almost impossible to go upon the 
streets at night and not come under fire. 

In the regular curriculum courses often 
the influence of professors or lecturers is 
such that sin is made to seem a joke, and, 
instead of being the power for righteous- 
ness which he might be, the instructor is 
simply helping to deaden sensibilities and 
make men more callous to sin. 

The schedule of work is very heavy, 
leaving little time free, so that in times 
of “letting down” a man is often phys- 
ically at his weakest point. Frequently 
the only possible times of relaxation seem 
to be when eating, and, with the aver- 
age student boarding-house, this means 


that a man is open to the effects of im- 
pure speech and thought at a time when 
he is least able to resist them. 

We need consider but for a moment 
who these men are to see the full signifi- 
cance of winning them for Christ. They 
are our future doctors, going into the 
most sacred places of our homes, stand- 


‘ing often as the only counsellors at the 


gates of death, leaders of thought often 
in the communities in which they settle, 
looking into the heart-life of men and 
women as others do not. Their oppor- 
tunities for doing good or evil are incal- 
culable. 

A dozen years ago it was deemed ab- 
solutely impossible that any organized 
Christian work could exist inside of a 
medical school. Medical students were 
spoken of as “hopeless.”’ There are, 
however, to-day fifty-seven student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
organized in the medical schools of the 
United States and Canada. Many of 
them have rooms in the college build- 
ings granted them by their faculties and 
used exclusively for Association pur- 
poses. Here are held Bible classes, vol- 
untary religious meetings, mission-study 
classes, committee meetings, etc. Many 
of the rooms are made attractive by well- 
chosen libraries of medical and other 
books, and by reading-tables furnished 
with the best current magazines and 
newspapers. In the fall of the year men 
are found who are willing to come back 
to the city a few days early and devote 
their time to helping new men in every 
way possible. One of the best services 
rendered here is in keeping them from 
unconsciously walking into “ boarding- 
houses” which are but traps for men. 
It is a significant fact, too, that the men 
who rank highest in scholarship and as 
leaders in student life are to be found 
among the leaders in this work. 

Far from being “hopeless,” medical 
students are peculiarly responsive to the 
call to service. Notwithstanding the 
heavy schedule under which they work, 
the writer has never yet had directly 
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urged the excuse which is so common 
among college and preparatory school 
students—that there is not time enough 
to do this work. Even men who have 
the reputation for leading wild lives have 
welcomed the suggestion that some form 
of Christian work be organized among 
the students. There are instances on 
record where such work has been the 
means of changing the entire thought, 
not only of the students themselves, but 
also of the Faculty, so that whereas the 
school was formerly a nuisance to the 
community in which it was situated, it 
has now become a purifying power in 
the neighborhood. 

Invariably the work commands the re- 
spect of the men, and many are found 
willing to sacrifice much toward its suc- 
cess. Probably one reason why it is so 
solid when really successful is because 
it is built up so largely on personal sac- 
rifice. 
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There are many unsolved problems in 
connection with such work. The meth- 
ods pursued at present may not be the 
best. One thing which is needed greatly 
is a more thorough-going study of the 
problems from the inside by students 
themselves. 

There is need, also, and that immedi- 
ately, of a man, preferably a graduate in 
medicine, who can devote his entire time 
to the study and solution of these most 
difficult problems, to strengthening the 
existing work, and to organizing work 
at the neglected and needy points, where 
at present there is absolutely no influence 
for good at work among these sorely 
tempted men. 

Surely here is a call which ought to 
bring out the best man among us to lay 
aside the practice of his profession for a 
year or two and devote himself to the 
rendering of this large service to God 
and to His Word. 


Pacific Grove Student Conference 
By E. T. Colton 


HE sixth annual conference of the 
students of the Pacific Coast was 
held December 27 to January 5 at Pa- 
cific Grove, California. The eastern 
leaders who come to this conference are 
impressed each year by the complete- 
ness with which a field 1,627 miles from 
one extreme to the other can be repre- 
sented. Only two Associations—with- 
in a radius of 700 miles —failed to 
send delegates. The eighteen men who 
came from the three States of the Pa- 
cific Northwest traveled a total of 30,000 
miles in going to and returning from the 
conference. Occidental College, one of 
the smaller California institutions, sent 
eight men from Los Angeles, a distance 
of 350 miles. Should the Associations 
located in the Northfield and Lake 
Geneva territories employ equal pur- 
pose, foresight, sacrifice, and energy, 
neither place could accommodate the re- 
sulting attendance. 

This far-western student gathering 
has other unique characteristics. Prob- 
ably no other State than California af- 
fords a climate in which an essentially 





outdoor conference in mid-winter would 
be tolerable. On but one night was 
there frost. With the exception of a 
light shower, the days were rainless, 
and the mid-day temperature averaged 
above seventy degrees. Under such 
conditions, sleeping-rooms without fire 
occasioned no discomfort. The after- 
noon athletics were uninterrupted, and 
a life-work meeting around the beach 
fire was ideal. A few men took ocean 
bathing with relish. 

Fidelity to the work of the conference 
further marks the Pacific Grove meet- 
ing. The Missionary Institutes and As- 
sociation conferences, like the platform 
meetings, were practically attended en 
masse. Every delegate, save one, was 
enrolled in a Bible class, and the average 
attendance at the Bible classes was 
ninety per cent., without making allow- 
ance for severa! members whose attend- 
ance at the conference was only partial. 
The presence in the small town during 
five days of the conference of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association, ad- 
dressed by educators of national repute, 
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failed to deflect these men from their 
mission of preparation. 

A third Bible-study class was added 
this season. The following courses 
were offered: “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” “Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles,” and “ Studies in God’s Meth- 
ods of Training Workers,” respectively 
led by Mr. Arthur Rugh, College Secre- 
tary of Ohio; Mr. J. L. Kennedy, of the 
University of California Law School; 
and Mr. C. V. Hibbard, General Secre- 
tary, Northwestern University. Not- 
withstanding the absence of a Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
missionary life of the conference was un- 
usually strong and productive. From 
the first, the claims of the foreign field 
began to possess many of the most 
capable men. The number of volun- 
teers who signed the declaration card 
was double that of any previous year. 
A striking answer was given to the 
prayer of the volunteers, who asked 
when the number of recruits had reached 
seven that seven more might be led to 
the same decision. The fourteenth card 
was handed to the Secretary in charge 
on the train en route from the conference 
by a man who knew nothing of the unit- 
ed request of the volunteers, and who 
twenty-four hours before had no thought 
of giving his life to foreign missions. 

The platform meeting at Pacific Grove 
has ever been fortunate in its speakers. 
The willingness of the pastors and other 
Christian leaders of the Pacific Coast to 
serve the Student Movement through 
this agency is equaled only by their abil- 
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ity. The message of Rev. E. E. Baker, 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Oak- 
land, gave to many men a new basis for 
the investment of their lives, as they real- 
ized that in the Christian program a 
man must either serve or sin. Dr. Hugh 
K. Walker, of Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles, carried the con- 
clusion a step further in his call to col- 
lege men not merely to serve, but to 
serve passionately—spending to the ut- 
termost. That veteran man of God, Dr. 
E. S. Chapman, of Los Angeles, came as 
a father to his sons to open the treasuries 
of his long rich life and lend to their ex- 
periment the weight and authority of his 
experience. The reception given his 
closing words was little less than an 
ovation. The two addresses on “ The 
Records of Revelation ” and “ The Pres- 
ent, an Age of Faith,’ by Dr. E. R. 
Dille, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Oakland, were a powerful 
tonic to the faith of men who were en- 
countering intellectual difficulties. The 
two closing platform hours were made 
memorable by the service of Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Clampett, Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church of San Francisco. 
His grasp of student character and mas- 
tery of the religious problems of students 
place him in the first rank of university 
preachers. 

The student leaders of the country 
who united in prayer for this gathering 
may regard as complete the answers to 
their petitions for deepened, enlarged, 
and transformed student lives, and the 
end is not yet. 


The Association in the Navy 


3y W. E. Fenno, Secretary NavyDepartment, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 


HE conditions of Association work 

in the Navy are more peculiar 

than those met with in work for any other 
class of men in the world. Except for 
the comparatively short time when the 
men have shore liberty, there is very lit- 
tle opportunity to provide for them the 
privileges which are familiar to other 
classes of men who enjoy them in well- 
appointed Association buildings on land. 


While it is true that the physical well- 
being and often the comfort of the sailor 
are well looked after on board ship, it is 
also true that he is deprived of many of 
the social, moral, and spiritual influences 
possible on land. 

The strict discipline and wide gap 
which separate officers from men, the 
long hours of leisure, and the practical 
isolation even in a large ship’s company, 
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furnish opportunities for peculiar temp- 
tations, among which are homesickness 
and morbid brooding. Good reading, 
entertainments, and the filling of the 
mind with better thoughts are means of 
resisting these temptations. 

The temptations which greet the sailor 
whenever he goes ashore are familiar to 
most of us. While it is a fact that he is 
at home on board ship, he is almost as 
helpless as a child on land. When he 
leaves the ship, he leaves his friends; and 
often after aimlessly wandering around 
he goes into some place that seems to 
offer social companionship, and finds to 
his cost that he has placed himself in the 
hands of his enemies, who do not hesi- 
tate to ply him with intoxicating drink, 
rob him, and thrust him into the street. 

As one of the purposes of the Associa- 
tion on board ship is to promote temper- 
ance, the Naval Temperance League of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been organized. Anyone serving in 
the United States Navy may become a 
member of the League by signing the 
following pledge: “I solemnly promise, 
God helping me, to wholly abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage during the period of my serv- 
ice in the United States Navy.” Each 
member receives a badge upon joining, 
which he is entitled to wear until the end 


of the first year, provided he is faithful 
to the pledge. At the beginning of the 
second year he receives a second-year 
badge, of different design. The Navy 
Department has approved this organiza- 
tion, and allows the members to wear the 
badge on occasions of general muster 
and ceremony, or when going ashore on 
liberty. The League has at present a 
membership of over 4,500. 

Two weekly bulletins are prepared at 
the office of the International Commit- 
tee, one on Tuesdays consisting of nine 
columns of clippings of special interest 
to naval men, pasted on manila paper 
24 by 36 inches. Another bulletin, 
made up of timely articles from current 
magazines, is sent out on Fridays. 
These bulletins are furnished to nine of 
the large ships, and are eagerly read. 
Small libraries of fifty volumes each 
have been placed on a few of the ships, 
and the gratifying word comes from 
Chaplain Wright of the Massachusetts 
that the boys literally read the books to 
pieces. 

Another feature is the stereopticon 
outfit, which consists of the lantern, 550 
slides, and 25 lectures on American 
history, on cities, countries, and on 
religious and scientific subjects. These 
have been placed on several battleships, 
and are greatly appreciated by the men. 
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Naval Building, Brooklyn 


The major part of the expense of these 
outfits is borne by the Government. 
Regular Associations have been or- 
ganized on a few of the larger vessels, 
with committees and officers somewhat 
like the Associations on land. Consid- 
ering the fact that they have no priv- 
ileges to offer their members, except 
such social features as may be arranged 


among themselves, and religious meet- 
ings, it is pleasant to hear, as we occa- 
sionally do, of Associations that are do- 
ing good work. 

The work on shore is carried on, with 
special reference to the needs of the sail- 
ors and marines, at Manila, Cavite, 
Alongapo, Subig Bay, and in Brooklyn, 
near the entrance to the Navy Yard. 
There are twenty city Associations in 
this counfry where the sailors receive 
special courtesies, and members of the 
srooklyn Naval Branch are allowed cer- 
tain privileges upon presentation of 
their tickets. 

The new Naval Branch Building in 
brooklyn is in process of erection, and 
will be finished early in the year 1902. At 
present work is being done in rented 
quarters which are entirely inadequate to 
the needs, having only forty beds, a 
small restaurant, a reading-room, and a 
few lockers, bathing facilities, etc. The 
new building is a large seven-story 
structure, 75 by 100 feet, provided with 
all the conveniences of an up-to-date 
Association building. The special feat- 
ures will be nearly two hundred separate 
bedrooms, besides dormitories, a large 
restaurant, a shooting-gallery, bowling- 
alleys, reading-rooms, reception-rooms, 
parlors, a library, plunge, needle, tub 
and shower baths, and a large audi- 
torium, a roof-garden, and a photograph 
developing-room. The cost of this 
building is borne by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the International Committee. 
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At Pillsbury Academy, Minn., three 
prayer bands, containing about six stu- 
dents each, meet weekly. 


At Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., 
there are seventeen men in mission 
study. Last year there were only four. 


Bible Institutes were held during the 
week ending January 19 at Ohio State 
University, Otterbein University, and 
Wittenberg College. 


The Association of Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Ga., has a fifteen-minute de- 


votional meeting every evening. The 
attendance last fall was from 75 to 125, 
averaging 90. 


At Columbus, Kan., where an Asso- 
ciation was organized in November, 
there are thirty members out of the sev- 
enty men in school, and a strong Bible- 
study department. 


As a result of a series of evangelistic 
meetings recently held at Holton, Kan., 
twenty students who decided to accept 
Christ as their Savior became members 
of the Association. 
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At Macalester College, Minn., the 
Volunteer Band has more than doubled 
in membership since the beginning of 
the year. There are at present eleven 
volunteers in the Band. 


The Association at South-West Kan- 
sas College has enrolled sixty men in 
Bible study. Practically every man in 
the institution, except those in the busi- 
ness department, are members cf the 
Association. , 


During last term two men at Albright 
College, one at Perkiomen Seminary, 
and nineteen at Edinboro State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania, began the Chris- 
tian life. At the latter school thirty 
young women also accepted Christ as 
their Savior. 


The Association at Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, which was organized last 
fall, records the fact that additions to the 
membership of the Association have 
averaged more than one a day since the 
return of the delegates from the State 
Convention in October. 


As a result of a four-weeks’ series of 
evangelistic meetings at Wellington, 
Kan., about fifty of the High School boys 
were won to Jesus Christ. An Associa- 
tion was organized in the High School 
with fifty-six members, and twenty-four 
students were enrolled in Bible study. 


At Carleton College, Minn., seventeen 
students are taking the course in mis- 
sion study. A missionary alcove has 
been established in the library, a mis- 
sionary quartet organized, and nearly 
$240 raised toward the support of Mr. 
Wingate, Carleton’s missionary in Tur- 
key. 


In the Association of the State Agri- 
cultural College, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., five classes are studying the Life 
of Christ, one the Acts and Epistles, and 
one Old Testament Characters. In ad- 
dition, thirty-seven students are study- 
ing the International Sunday-school les- 
sons, while a Personal Workers’ Class is 
composed of six men. 


The summer term of the Secretarial 
Institute and Training School at Lake 
Geneva will open July 1, immediately 
following the close of the Student Con- 
ference, and will continue through the 
month. Several of the courses to be of- 
fered are adapted to the requirements of 
general secretaries and other officers of 
the student Associations. 





Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn., with some help from others in 
town, is raising $500 toward the sup- 
port in the foreign field of a member of 
the senior class of the Theological Sem- 
inary, who expects to start for Japan 
next fall. It is hoped that the balance 
of the salary will be given by other Cum- 
berland Presbyterian colleges. 


The membership of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the University 
of California is now 380, and is steadily 
increasing. Twenty sustaining mem- 
berships at $5 each have been secured. 
The delegation from the University to 
the Pacific Grove Conference numbered 
thirty-seven. During the conference 
four of these volunteered for foreign 
missions. 


The fall term’s work of the Associa- 
tion at Cornell University was very sat- 
isfactory. The student membership 
numbered 521. A budget of $2,000 for 
current expenses was met, and the debt 
was reduced to $150. About 200 fresh- 
men have joined the Association, 225 are 
in Bible study and 40 in mission study, 
while the reading-room is used daily by 
150 students. 


Purdue University Association held 
its fourth annual Bible Institute in Pur- 
due Chapel, January 1oto 12. Lectures 
on “ The Exposition of Genesis’ were 
given by the Rev. John P. Hale, D.D., 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. These were given on Friday 
night, Saturday afternoon, and Sunday 
afternoon. Special classes for men enter- 
ing during the winter term were organ- 
ized immediately following the Institute. 
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New Associations as follows have 
been admitted to membership in the 
Student Movement since December 15: 
One Professional School Association— 
Louisville Medical College, Louisville, 
Ky. Nine Other Associations—Ash- 
land College, Ashland, O.; Brandon 
College, Manitoba; Ewing College, Ew- 
ing, Ill.; Steinmann College, Dixon, 
Ill.; Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Ill.; Labette County High School, Alta- 
mont, Kan.; Sumner County High 
School, Wellington, Kan.; Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, 
N. J.; Ouachita Baptist College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 


On Saturday and Sunday, December 
21 aud 22, a conference of the presidents 
of the student Associations of Wiscon- 
sin was held in Madison. All the As- 
sociations of the State except one were 
represented. Five sessions were held, 
and topics of interest were considered. 
Plans were outlined for the winter evan- 
gelistic work, and for securing large rep- 
resentations at the Toronto Convention, 
the State Convention, and at Lake 
Geneva. The conference was in charge 
of Mr. F. E. Anderson, the State Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. S. Phelps, and Mr. L. B. 
Smith. The conference was entertained 
by the University of Wisconsin Associa- 
tion in its new Association house. 


The missionary committee of Cornell 
University recently held a social which 
has been spoken of as one of the most 
successful in the Association building. 
It was decidedly missionary in tone, and 
was characterized by the cordial, en- 
thusiastic, happy atmosphere which 
should pervade all missionary work. 
Each member of the classes had been 
given a list of twenty-five missionaries 
with their fields of labor, and came rep- 
resenting one of these men. When 
these were guessed, a game of “ Initial 
Characteristics ” of the above-mentioned 
missionaries was enjoyed by all. After 
finding out who the missionary repre- 
sented by those characteristics was, each 
pinned the name of his country on the 
maps hung about the room. 
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The month of November was spent by 
Mr. Stuart B. Hanna, General Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Everett, Washington, in a canvass to 
secure $3,000 to make binding the sub- 
scriptions for a building for the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Oregon pre- 
viously secured, amounting to $7,000. 
These subscriptions had been made, 
not to be binding unless $10,000 were 
pledged by December 4. An extended 
trip over the State, involving the travel 
of 2,500 miles, was made, and the case 
was personally presented to selected 
men. President Strong, of the Uni- 
versity, co-operated. On the evening of 
December 4 a total of $10,017 had been 
secured, making the whole binding. The 
students who attended daily prayer meet- 
ings at the University, which were held 
in behalf of the canvass, see in the result 
a wonderful and plain answer to prayer. 
An effort will be made to secure $3,500 
more to provide for the lot and the fur- 
nishing of the building. 


A mass meeting of the students of 
Brown University was held on January 
7 to consider the matter of the erection 
of a building for the religious and social 
needs of the University. Addresses 
were made by Messrs. F. L. Janeway, of 
Princeton; J. C. McCracken, General 
Secretary of the Association at Colum- 
bia; Mr. F. Boyd Edwards, of Williams ; 
and President Faunce, of the University. 
At the meeting a letter was read an- 
nouncing the offer by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller to give a building to the 
Corporation of the University, costing 
with furnishings $75,000, if an endow- 
ment fund of $25,000 for the mainte- 
nance of the building and its work is 
subscribed before Commencement Day 
of 1902. The work carried on in the 
building is to be under the direction 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brown. Of the $25,000 needed 
for the endowment, $2,000 is already in 
hand, while between $3,000 and $4,000 
additional has already been subscribed 
by the students. A special building 
number of the college daily, containing 
cuts of the proposed building, was pub- 
lished the day before the meeting. 








Reviews 


Two Notable Works on China 


WO works recently issued by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company— 
“The Lore of Cathay,” by W. A. P. 
Martin, LL.D., and “ China in Convul- 
sion,’ by the well-known author of * Chi- 
nese Characteristics,” Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D.—will satisfy the average reader, 
desiring to learn about the China of the 
past and the China of to-day, better than 
any other volumes. 

Dr. Martin is one of the few Ameri- 
cans who have been acknowledged as 
deserving the title of sinologue; and as 
most of his life since leaving the mis- 
sionary ranks has been spent among 
Chinese scholars in the work of a govern- 
ment educator, this volume smells of 
the Chinese book-stack, and reflects most 
faithfully the views of the literati of the 
empire. While it is largely made up of 
material previously published as the 
“Hanlin Papers,” their reprinting was 
greatly needed, and the new matter is 
no less valuable than the old. 

Ancient China is the national miracle 
of the ages, and to Occidentals a veritable 
Chinese puzzle. Antiquity is here mani- 
fested in marvelous fashion, as witness 
Book IV.; though Dr. Martin is certainly 
correct in believing that “their history 
is not very well adapted for exportation.” 
It has needed an Occidental to interpret 
it to us and to give the reader hints of 
what its innumerable tomes contain. This 
is precisely what we find here. While 
students know in general how greatly 
China surpassed the other nations in her 
earlier history, Book I., treating of the 
empire’s contribution to the arts and 
sciences, will be a surprise, especially in 
the departments of philosophy and sci- 
ence, and in that of chemistry’s fore- 
runner, alchemy. One’s opinion of the 
race cannot but be heightened »>y these 
chapters, and the chart of Chinese ethics, 
on pages 207-210, is almos* worthy of 
being “ hung on the right o1 your easy- 
chair to aid in your study of virtue, just 
as the ancients made use of inscriptions 
on their girdles and wash-basins.” The 
Book that discusses Chinese literature is 


not of the same value as before the ap- 
pearance of Professor Giles’ volume on 
that theme, yet it is far more interesting. 
Chapters on letter-writing and native 
tracts are especially valuable and fasci- 
nating. 

Students naturally turn with most curi- 
osity to Book IV., with its clear exposi- 
tion of education. Our author pictures 
the school and family training, and their 
goal—the civil service examinations, af- 
ter which he portrays that ancient insti- 
tution, more famous by far than the 
French Academy in its palmiest days, the 
Hanlin Yuan. This “forest of pencils” 
went up in smoke in the frantic attempt 
to burn out the besieged legationers in 
1900; but its history is of absorbing in- 
terest still, as is that of China’s ancient 
and still existing university, or “ School 
for the Sons of the Empire,” which was 
in its glory “ when Pythagoras and Plato 
were pumping their secrets from the 
priests of Heliopolis.” 

Book IIL. treating of the three relig- 


ions of China, its ethical philosophy, the 


coming into the empire of Buddhism, 
and the worship of ancestors, is the most 
important section of the work. While 
the author’s attitude toward ancestral 
worship is not sympathized with by the 
great majority of native Christians and 
missionaries, as here stated it is helpful, 
and not open to so grave objection as 
other writings of his have raised. Ina 
word, the student will find more in this 
volume to interpret China’s past and to 
augment his respect for men of the old 
régime, than in any other equally read- 
able book. 

Dr. Smith, the greatest of missionary 
humorists and keenest among his breth- 
ren in intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
mind and point of view, presents in 
“China in Convulsion” the standard 
work on recent events in the empire. 
Pretentious volumes by garrulous trav- 
elers and omniscient war correspondents 
will henceforth take their rightful place 
in this literature, while Dr. Smith remains 
as the final authority among writers upon 
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From “ The Lore of Cathay.” 
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the cataclysm of 1900. Much in these 
handsome volumes has already appeared 
in leading periodicals, though it has been 
recast and largely augmented. 

China of 1900 has needed an inter- 
preter, quite as much as the China of the 
time of David or Augustus, and Dr. 
Smith has done this incomparably well 
in the first ten chapters. One sees here 
as in a panorama conservatism wounded, 
the empire’s heart moved by new faiths 
and the sadly inconsistent lives of their 
nominal professors, the varied sources of 
antagonism, arousing in the candid read- 
ers mind a growing sense of pity for 
China’s blindness and of indignation 
against Western greed of power and 
gold, and the perfectly natural explosion 
which culminated in the greatest perse- 
cution of the modern Church and the 
breathless and prayerful weeks when the 
ambassadors of the West and of the 


Kingdom of God were the target of 
China’s soldiery in Peking. The siege is 
powerfully presented in nine thrilling 
chapters, just as it appeared to the au- 
thor. The best maps and plans and nu- 
merous pictures aid the reader in realiz- 
ing the situation. Then follow accounts 
of the aftermath of this harvest of death, 
and the transformation now in progress. 

For the Christian the most moving 
chapters are those describing the persecu- 
tion of natives and the heroic martyrdom 
of nearly two hundred foreign mission- 
aries. How the eyes moisten as the 
tragedies of 1900 and the supernatural 
confessions of their Master by brave 
Christians are artlessly narrated! Here 
is the best demonstration of Christ’s 
present power in the life of the true be- 
liever; and here, too, is the proof that 
flesh is weak, and that we need what some 
of our brethren lacked—a faith that will 
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not shrink before the most cruel inven- 
tions of diabolical men. These are the 
birth-throes which are ushering in the 
new day; here are the conditions that 
now confront native Christians and mis- 
sionaries; and this is the glorious outlook 
and the strenuous life that should be a 
clarion call to scores of our readers. 


“Presbyterian Foreign Missions.” By 
Robert E. Speer. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work, r1gor. Fifty 
cents. 


The author’s name is all the notice that 
the above hand-book requires for those 
who have had the privilege of hearing 
him or of reading his voluminous writ- 
ings. The volume is precisely what the 
reader would expect—graphic, full of 
telling incident, everywhere pervaded by 
the earnest spirit of one who sees God’s 
will very clearly and would woo others 
to an abiding love for the submerged 
billion of heathendom. A lucid chapter 
on the Presbyterian Board at home, and 
a brief concluding challenge to follow 
Christ in the redemption of His world, 
are the two covers within which are 
bound the story of work for the eleven 
great fields that constitute the mission 
world of the Presbyterians. This, how- 
ever, is not all; for Mr. Speer’s sympa- 
thies are broader than his secretaryship, 
and some of his finest paragraphs have to 
do with the achievements of other so- 
cieties or with the great pulsating move- 
ments of the non-Christian environment 
of the missionaries. Such stories as 
those of blind An and Captain Bost- 
wick’s cartoon in jingle of the Hermit 
Kingdom are antipodal illustrations of 
the author’s power to bind the reader 
to his pages. One regrets to add that the 
volume bears evidence of great haste in 
compilation, as not a few minor errors 
of date, names, etc., appear, which will 
doubtless be corrected in future editions. 
We hope that an index may then be 
added also. But, despite these motes, one 
will see more through this eye of Mr. 
Speer’s than can be found in multitudes 
of musty missionary tomes. 


“Two Thousand Years of Missions be- 
fore Carey.” By Lemuel Call Barnes. 
Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 
1900. Price, $1.50 net. 


This volume, of 500 pages, differs from 
other works of its class in the following 
particulars: (1) It is written in a popu- 
lar style, as it was originally intended for 
use by the Baptist young people. (2) 
At the same time it is thoroughly schol- 
arly, as is not the case with a number of 
hastily written volumes of like scope. It 
is very largely based on the earliest ex- 
tant accounts, rather than upon compila- 
tions used at second hand. Minute care 
to verify facts, and the introduction of a 
model bibliography of sources, whence 
the reader can derive further information 
as an original investigator, are additional 
marks of Dr. Barnes’s scholarship. (3) 
It is finely illustrated, not with cuts in- 
serted at random, but with reproductions 
of over thirty pictures having a well- 
known historic and artistic value. An 
outline map of the two hemispheres, with 
numbers indicating the location and cen- 
tury of occupation of the field, is another 
interesting feature. (4) It is arranged 
with reference to easy acquisition of 
facts, its paragraphing and bold type aid- 
ing in this direction, as also its chapter 
synopses and full index. As for the sub- 
stance of the volume, we find first a dis- 
cussion of the genesis of missions in 
ethnic movements, in the Jewish race, 
and in the Messiah. Then follows the 
main part of the book—the distribution 
of missions in Asia, Africa, Europe, the 
Arctic Regions, and America — thus 
bringing the entire mission world under 
review up to Carey’s advent. Chapter 
XXV., on the continuity of missions 
along racial, intellectual, Scriptural, lit- 
erary, social, organic, and spiritual lines, 
fitly closes the volume. While one hard- 
ly believes that average church young 
people would find so scholarly and full a 
work exactly adapted to attract them, 
there is no doubt but that for the student 
this is by far the most trustworthy and 
readable volume on the early history of 
missions that is to be found in the Eng- 
lish language. We hope that this history 
may be extended to the present time. 
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Missionary Survey of the World 


Suggestions on Studies VI.-IX. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have 
to announce the non-arrival of the maps from 
the Edinburgh cartographers. This delays 
still longer the publication of the Atlas vol- 
ume. It ts greatly to be deplored, yet we are 
confident that when it is once seen the com- 
pleteness and beauty of the work, which was 
not contemplated in our original announce- 
ment, will atone for the disappointing delay. 
It should be added that this disappointment 
is far more keenly felt by us than it can be 
by our friends, as it is due to causes wholly 
beyond our control. 


ECALL the hints contained in the 
first two paragraphs on this sub- 
ject in the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
Remember also that “ General Sugges- 
tions on the Entire Course” are gladly 
furnished all leaders from the New York 
office, and that the full titles of much of 
the literature named below are found in 
Appendix B, Volume L., of the text-book 
used, “A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions.” 

Study VI. has to do with the two fas- 
cinating lands presented in Chapter IX. 
of the text-book. Some of the best de- 
scriptions of Japan are found in articles 
by travelers published in secular periodi- 
cals and referred to in Poole’s Index 
and later Indexes of Periodical Litera- 
ture. In looking them up for class use, 
note those in your library that are best 
illustrated. Dr. Griffis in his “ Religions 
of Japan” and Dr. Peery more briefly in 
“ The Gist of Japan ” reveal the religious 
life and environment of that empire. 
If one would actually peep into Japanese 
homes, Miss Bacon's book is an admira- 
ble medium, especially if one would see 
with a women’s eyes, while Professor 
Rein’s “ Industries of Japan ” or Huish’s 
“ Japan and Its Art” enable the reader 
to gain a vivid idea of the empire’s ar- 
tistic life. Dr. Gordon’s “ An American 
Missjonary in Japan ” is, on the whole, 
the best book from which to gain a clear 
conception of missionary work there, 
despite the fact that conditions have 
largely changed since it was written. If 


not read already, the account of Mr. 
Mott’s work among Japanese students, 
found in the previous issue of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, will supplement the refer- 
ence to itin this chapter. For Formosa 
nothing is better than “ From Far For- 
mosa,” by Mackay, the Canadian hero, 

In Study VII.—pages 236-275 of the 
text-book—Korea, the newest empire, 
and China, the most ancient one, ate 
brought before the student. Each fur- 
nishes as an interpreter of its people a 
missionary humorist who is, at the same 
time, the best authority in that line. Mr. 
Gale and Dr. Smith are for this rea- 
son apt to be read to the exclusion of 
books like Gifford’s on Korea and 
Moule’s “ New China and Old,” or Sel- 
by’s exceedingly satisfying ‘“ Chinamen 
at Home.” In any outside reading on 
China, do not trespass on Part II. of the 
chapter. Professor Douglas’s “ Con- 
fucianism and Taouism,” and the section 
on the subject in Selby’s volume, are as 
satisfactory as anything for most classes, 
though the articles on China’s relig- 
ions in Chambers’s Encyclopedia and in 
the Encyclopedia of Missions are ex- 
cellent. “ Village Life in China” will 
set distinctly before the reader the 
varied life of the vast majority of its in- 
habitants. 

Part II. of Chapter XI., which consti- 
tutes Study VIII., furnishes important 
material for the hour. Naturally special 
stress will be laid on recent events. If 
Broomhali’s ‘“ Martyred Missionaries ” 
is at hand, read sample experiences in 
order to obtain a realizing sense of what 
Christianity has cost the missionaries. 
For the sufferings of native converts use 
Dr. Smith’s “ China in Convulsion ” or 
files of ‘“ The Outlook,” where most of 
this work originally appeared. Nowhere 
in this world-survey can one better see 
the power of Christianity in native life. 
The question whether “ missions pay ” 
will suggest itself to every class, and 
hence should be faced. Collect the 
“pros” and “cons,” and add to the 
credit side the value of death and per- 
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secution as a 
strong life. 

Study IX. includes Chapters XII. and 
XIII. These fields illustrate special feat- 
ures of missionary policy deserving at- 
tention. Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments are great crossroads of com- 
merce, and the latter is a cosmopolitan 
field. What are the consequent de- 
mands on missionaries? Are methods 
ideally adapted to needs? What are the 
advantages and weaknesses of having 
one board solely responsible for a field, 
as in the case of Siam and Laos, and to 
a less degree Burma? Presbyterians 
will find in Mr. Speer’s “ Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions,” and Baptists in the 
lives of their missionaries, special pam- 
phlets on Burma and the Karens, and, 
in Mr. Merriam’s new history, sources 
for special study. Langdon’s “ Happy 
Valley ” with furnish in story form help- 
ful views of Ceylon missions, and Mrs. 
Hart, in “ Picturesque Burma,” cannot 
fail to interest. Mr. Scott is invaluable 
in his portraitures in “ The Burman, His 
Life and Notions.” 


necessary element in a 


The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 
India’s Students 


M* MOTT?’S work in India, which 

came to a close on January 18, 
suggests the above topic. It should be 
remembered that the critical period in 
evangelistic work is the time when those 
who have been on the mountain-top, and 
have there heard heavenly voices, are 
obliged to descend into the plain of de- 
moniacal possessions. This is peculiar- 
ly the case in non-Christian lands, where 
there is practically no favoring environ- 
ment in which the inquirer or new con- 
vert can be shielded from the fierce 
temptations or storms of persecution 
which are so frequently stronger than 
the budding faith of the quickened ones. 
Hence earnest prayer should be an es- 
sential part of the program, and the 
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information presented should minister to 
subsequent daily intercession. 

If but three addresses are desired, each 
ten or fifteen minutes in length, the first 
one may well set before the audience the 
Indian student as unaffected by Chris- 
tianity. Pages g-21 of Mr. Wilder’s 
“ Among India’s Students,” and page 379 
of the present mission-study text-book, 
“ A Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions,” will furnish material. There 
is little danger that the religious lines in 
the picture will be overdrawn; they cer- 
tainly ought not to be omitted. 

A second speaker should clearly state 
how Christian work is being conducted 
among these students. Mr. Wilder’s little 
book, Chapters II1.—VI., will show how 
personal labors for them are carried on; 
while Mr. Mott’s “ Strategic Points in 
the World’s Conquest,” Chapters VIIL., 
[X., and files of “ Foreign Mail,” will fur- 
nish useful information concerning pub- 
lic and convention work in their behalf. 
This part of the hour can be wisely en- 
livened by incidents such as Mr. Wilder 
furnishes. 

The third and most forceful address 
should aim to help the audience to deep- 
ly sympathize with the students whom 
Mr. Mott’s meetings have brought to 
the light. Chapters VIII. and IX. of 
“Among India’s Students” are unsur- 
passed for this purpose. Indeed, a good 
reader might perhaps do no better than 
to read them entire. Sympathy strong- 
ly called forth will naturally lead to 
prayer for these new converts. 

If material or the proper speaker for 
any of the above topics is wanting and 
the report of the student conferences of 
1896, “A Spiritual Awakening among 
India’s Students,” is available, the ad- 
dresses of Messrs. Robinson, Fuller, and 
White, in, Part II. of that report, can be 
tellingly employed to enforce the need 
of carrying the gospel to our Indian 
brothers. Many articles in “ Foreign 
Mail ” files and Chapter X. of “ Strategic 
Points in the World’s Conquest” will 
aid in the same direction. 
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The Report of the Convention 





" the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
to be held in ‘Toronto, February 26 to March 2, 1902, 
will be published as soon as possible after the close of the 
Convention. It will contain verbatim reports of all the addresses. 

Lhe price ot the report, bound in cloth, will be $1.50 
postpaid to any address. 

Advanced orders until further notice will be received at 
$1.00. 

Address Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th St., 
New York. 


A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By HARLAN P. BEACH, M.A., F.A.G.S. 


Two volumes, cloth bound; net price, postpaid, $2.50 per set 


DISTINCT mission land is presented in each chapter. There is given a vivid 
picture of its geography and its races, its social and religious condition as 
unaffected by Christian missions, as well as an account of the Protestant mission 

work as it is being carried on in the opening year of the twentieth century. It is not a 
history of Protestant missions, but a clear, systematic and interesting portrayal of the 
outstanding facts. 

The statistical tables present the latest and most detailed missionary statistics of the 
missionary societies of Canada, United States, Great Britain and the continent. The 
station index shows the missionary force and work in nearly five thousand stations. The 
maps, on which are marked the stations of all societies, are artistically and geographically 
correct, having been prepared for the work by well-known British cartographers. 

All orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
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REPORT OF THE JUBILEE CONVENTION 
OF 
North American Young Men’s Christian Associations 


HELD IN BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 11-16, 1901 





"Tom the largest, most attractive, and in many respects the most valuable volume yet 
prepared regarding the North American Associations, will be issued at an early date. 
Part I is a report of the Boston Jubilee convention. It contains a report in full 
of the Trinity Church Service; the addresses of welcome; the letters and telegrams of 
greeting from rulers of nations and from the association brotherhoods of the world; the 
greetings delivered by foreign visitors; the great addresses; accounts of the business 
sessions and of many auxiliary gatherings, and a full description of the great exhibit. 

Part II includes accounts of the Commemorative Services of the Montreal and Boston 
associations. 

Part III is a World Survey by countries of the association movement. 

The illustrations include pictures of many of the foreign visitors and speakers ; veterans 
of the North American association movement; present international, state and metropolitan 
leaders ; Mechanics Building, Trinity Church, the convention delegates, and the Exhibit in 
detail. 

Altogether the book is of intense interest, and would be of permanent value to every 
association secretary or committeeman. Pastors, teachers, Sunday-school workers, and 
those interested in Young People’s Societies—whoever is making the effort to help young 
men mentally, morally and physically, will find the book exceedingly helpful. A copy should 
be placed in every association and city library. 


Cloth, 8vo, 600 pages, $1.75 


Che International Zommittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
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CENTENNIAL SURVEY 
of FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT TO “CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS,” 
BEING A CONSPECTUS OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND RESULTS OF EVANGELICAL 
MISSIONS IN ALL LANDS AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By the Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 








A panoramic view of the progress of Christ's kingdom in mission lands during the past century. 
The present status of missions carefully tabulated, with voluminous historical and descriptive 
comments pocnentng in outline the salient facts, and giving a mass of immediately available infor- 
mation such as cannot be found in any other single volume. Elaborate summaries are prepared for 
the busy pastor, and a broad outlook for the earnest student. A Directory of Foreign Missionary 
Societies in All Lands, valuable maps of mission fields, very full indices, and a number of beautiful 
illustrations, add to the interest and usefulness of this remarkable résumé. As a systematic, accu- 
rate, and impressive survey of God's redemptive work in non-Christian lands it will be found to be 
of exceptional practical value to all students of the contemporary progress of Christianity. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. COUNTRY-BRANCH, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 


DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, 
Linguistic. 


INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-eight, pastors, phy- 
sicians and teachers. ‘ 
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